STEPHEN BATORY
From the outset of his reign the king had had to con-
tend with the opposition of the great nobles, but he was
in a bettei position to wage war on Muscovy than many
of his predecessors. In the first place he had brought
with hun to Poland from Transsylvania a force of veteran
Czech warriors, whom he knew and could trust. In
the second place his staunch supporter Jan Zamoyski,
now Chancellor and a noble of great wealth and influence,
ensured him support both in men and money. He
accordingly carried the war into Muscovite territory and
in 1579 captured Polock. In the following year he won
the batde of Toropetz, and again retired to winter
quarters. In vain he tried to induce Ivan to discuss terms,
or even to meet him in the open field. The message he
addressed to the Czar was direct to the extent of disdain,
branding him as a " sneaking wolf," and a " vile, veno-
mous cur."
"Why dost thou not come forth and meet me in the
open field ?" he wrote. " Why dost thou not defend
thine own subjects ? Even a poor little hen covers her
chickens with her wings when a hawk hovers in the air
above her ; but thou, a two-headed eagle forsoodi, for
such thy seal proclaims thee, dost nothing but skulk away
and hide!"
Even this challenge could not move the Czar to engage
the Poles openly in the field; and encouraged by his
enemy's inactivity, Stephen embarked a year later on an
even bolder venture. He penetrated as far into the
domains of the Czar as the important city of Pskoff, and
to that formidable stronghold proceeded to lay siege.
The magnitude of the task might well have appalled
a lesser man; it certainly struck fear into the hearts of
the Poles who took part in it. Their assaults had failed
in the face of the strong walls of the fortress, and the